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OLD DAYS? 


vou have a that 


0) 
D you 

If so. perhaps the following in- 
1870 by a 


store proprietor to his employes 


feeling 
are overworked ? 


structions——issued in 
may help you bear up: 
“Store will open at 7 A. M. and 
close at & P. M.. except on Satur- 
davs. when it closes at 9 P. VI. Em- 
plovees will sweep floors. dust fur- 
shelves and show 


Cases: 


niture. 


remember Cleanliness is next to 
Godliness. Trim wicks. fill lamps. 
clean chimneys: make your pens 
whittle the 


individual 


carefully (you 
suit 
taste). Open windows for fresh air. 
kach clerk shall bring in a bucket 
of water and a scuttle of coal for 


may 


quills to your 


the day's business.” 

\ssuming vou have some small 
thankful that 
vou don't have to conform to the 


vices. vou may be 


following stern standards: 


“Any employee who smokes 













Spanish cigars, uses liquor in any 
form. gets shaved at the barber 
shop. or frequents pool halls or 
public dance halls, will give his 
employer every reason to  suspi 
cion his integrity, worthy inten- 
tions and all around honesty.” 
There wasn't any income tax in 
1870, but there were other devices 
to lighten the purse. such as: 
“Each employee is expected to 
pay his tithing to the church: that 
is 10% 


matter what your income might 


of his annual income. No 


be. you should not contribute less 
than $25 per year to the church. 
Each employee will attend fast 
Also 
are expected to attend your Sun- 


day School.” 


meeting on Thursday. you 


A Wav to Relax 
Didn't the clerks ever relax? 
They certainly did. for the final 
rule of this benevolent business 


man of the 1870's decreed: 
“Men employees will be given 
off week 


courting purposes, or two evenings 


one evening each for 
if they go regularly to church and 
After an 
employee has spent his thirteen 
the 
should then spend his leisure time 


attend to church duties. 


hours of labor in store. he 
reading good books, and contem- 
plating on the glories and build- 


ing up of the Kingdom of God.” 
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THE STOCK MARKET 


September 26, 1955 


By G. Kerru FUNSTON 


President, New York Stock Exchange 


( )» Monday, September 26, the 
J New York Stock 


successfully met one of the most 


Exchange 


severe challenges faced in more 
than a quarter of a century. 
The previous Friday, the stock 


market, which had risen. with in- 

terruptions, for some six years. 
closed at a record high. 
Shocking News 

\ news development—the an- 


nouncement over the week-end of 
the President’s attack 
shocked the public and precipitated 


heart 


world-wide repercussions. 

Selling orders from all over the 
country hit the market in over- 
whelming volume Monday morn- 
ing. 

The Stock 
foundly aware of its responsibility 


Exchange is pro- 
to see that its members do their 
best to provide a fair and orderly 
market—even under the worst pos- 
sible conditions. Conceivably, of 
course, relentless heavy one-way 
public orders—either to buy or to 
sell—can overwhelm the member- 
ship's best efforts to maintain or- 
derly conditions. It is conceivable. 
too. that the volume of sell orders 
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confronting the stock market on 
September 26—plus the virtual ab- 
sence of public buying support 
could have seriously impaired the 
vital services of the nation’s mar- 
ket place. 

What happened that day ? 

While many individual price de- 
clines were substantial. they were 
not disorderly. 

And, for hundreds of listed is- 
sues the day's losses were within 
relatively small limits, Specialists 
on the Exchange floor, operating 
under nerve - wracking pressure. 
functioned with a quiet. deliberate 
efliciency. 


Full Cooperation 
The 350 specialists—whose duty 
it is to maintain orderly markets. 
insofar as reasonably practicable, 
more stocks which 
received the whole- 


in the one or 
each services 
hearted support and cooperation of 
all other the Ex- 
change staff in their joint efforts to 
insure the best possible function- 
ing of the market place. 


members and 


Volume in round lots piled up 


to 7.761.060 shares. highest since 
July 21. 1933. when sales totaled 


1 








9,572,020 
erage in August 
1.817.644 shares. 


The volume of odd lot purchases 


The daily av- 
this 


shares. 


year Was 


and sales was 1,189,042 shares 
the largest since Sept. 12, 1939, 


Purchases vs. Sales 


Odd lot purchases on Septembes 
26 totaled 602.002 
scant 2.5 per cent more than sales 
of 587.040 shares. In the month of 
August, daily purchases exceeded 


shares, or a 


sales, on average, by 25.2 per cent. 
Short selling 


nificant 


was not a. sie- 
factor because short sell- 
ing by either members or the pub- 
lic is permitted only on rising 
prices. The total number of shares 
sold short in round lots through- 
out the entire day was equivalent 
lo only LZ per cent of round lot 
volume. 


Measured by the Dow Jones ay- 
industrial stocks 

probably the most closely watched 
the market's de- 
cline was indeed impressive. The 


erage of 30 
of all averages 


industrial average dropped 31.89 
points, largest since October 28. 
1929. On a percentage basis the de- 
cline was 6.54, largest since May 
14, 1940, when Hitler invaded the 
Lowlands and the percentage de- 
6.80. 


cline was 


Maximum Decline 

However, the maximum decline 

from $2307. 
The 


metical average of all 30 declines 


ofany of these stocks 


to $215—was $15%. arith- 


from $88.78 to $82.93—was $5.85 
a share. 

There were 1,247 issues traded 
on September 26. Of these, 1,154 


declined. 54 were unchanged and 





Table =1 


Source of Business 
NYSE Members 


Floor trading, own account 
Other Members, firms’ own account= 
As specialists 
As odd lot dealers . 
Institutions and intermediaries (1). 
Non-member broker ‘dealers 
Foreign** . 
Total public individuals . 
Total purchases and sales 
Total round lot volume (one side 


Includes transactions 
7,720,000 shares. 
* Estimated. 


previously 


broker/dealers. 
1) Excluding non-member broker ‘dealers 





Composition of the Market, Sept. 26, 1955 
Purchases and Sales 
Round Lots Only 


unreported; 


** Institutions and individuals. = Originating off the floor. 
x 1.8 per cent foreign institutions, 0.9 foreign individuals and 1.0 foreign non-member 


Percent of Volume 


6/8 and 
Shares 9 26/55 6/15/55 PTS 
322,680 2.1 3.3 
763,149 49 5.2 
2,923,170 18.8 11.8 
356,670 2.3 2.8 
1,226,000* 7.9 15.8 
590,000* 3.8 3.8 
574,000* 3.7 3.7)x 
8,766,451* 56.5 57.3 
15,522,120 100.0 100.0 
7,761,060 6,271,000 
approximate reported volume was 
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Table $2 


Long position before opening (1). 
Short position before opening (1).. 


Net long position before opening (1).. 


Dollar decline from previous close. 


Purchases at the opening (2).. 
Sales at the opening (2).. 


On-balance purchases at opening (2). 


Total purchases 
Total sales 


On-balance purchases 


Net position at close ........ 








POSITION OF ALL SPECIALISTS SEPTEMBER 26, 1955 


Value of position at opening prices 9/26/55. 


Shares Estimated Value 

1,750,935 $54,100,000 

99,961 4,200,000 

1,650,974 49,900,000 

46,400,000 

~ 3,500,000 

1,099,350 49,100,000 

68,020 2,100,000 

1,031,330 47,000,000 

, +. U,F5R360 80,100,000 
ae ... 1,163,810 52,500,000 
595,550 27,600,000 

walensisrgronbank 2,246,524 $73,400,000 


1)—Based on previous (Friday) closing prices. 
2)—Necessarily assuming that all openings occurred simultaneously. 











39 advanced. But, 604 issues in the 
minus column, or 52 per cent of all 
declines. lost less than $2 per share, 
and another 415 lost between $2 
and 35 a share. These two groups 
accounted for more than 88 per 
cent of all declines. 


Larger Losses 

The other 12 per cent is ac- 
counted for by 118 issues which 
showed declines ranging from 514% 
through 10 per share, 12 from 
lO’, through 15, four from 151 
through 27, and one stock, which 
closed at 28214, lost 3314. 

The market of September 26 
opened with the largest accumula- 
tion of small sell orders in recent 
history. In some cases opening 
blocks included more than 100 in- 
dividual sell orders. 

The selling, based on available 
evidence, came from the public at 
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large. From the facts at hand there 
was no wholesale liquidation by 
professional elements. by  institu- 
tions. or by foreign interests. 


Market's Composition 

Table Number | shows the com- 
position of the market in terms of 
round lots. The estimates are based 
on spot checks of member firms 
doing a substantial business with 
the public, of banks, and of invest- 
ment houses doing an international 
business. The last column shows 
the percentage distribution of busi- 
ness for June 8 and 15 this year 
as disclosed by the most recent 
Public Transaction Study which 
analyzed in detail the market those 
two days. Noteworthy is the tre- 
mendous increase in specialists’ 
commitments on September 26. 

Brokers and investors, of course, 
knew before the opening that sub- 


3 








stantial selling could be expected 
over the years the market has been 
more immediately responsive to 
news which was inherently or po- 
lentially unfavorable than to favor- 
able developments. Prices on for- 
eign securities markets had already 
tumbled. 

It is questionable if specialists 
could have anticipated that their 
resources would be taxed to the ex- 
tent that followed. They did know 
that they would have to risk mil- 
lions of dollars of their own funds 

to a far greater degree than nor- 
mal—in order to carry out their 
function to the maximum of their 
ability. 

Specialists and commission brok- 
ers alike were swamped with selling 
orders—orders of 100, 200 or 300 
shares. plus some scattered larger 
orders. Most orders were to sell 
at the market 
seller would take what he could get 


in other words. the 


plus limit orders which in view 
of actual opening prices were. in 
effect. market orders. 


Few Buy Orders 

Orders to buy at the market were 
conspicuously scarce. And some 
buyers who had had limit orders 
under the market's previous close 
withdrew their bids. 

First responsibility of the spe- 
cialist—after sizing up supply and 
demand—was to try to attract buy- 
ers and to warn sellers that open- 
ing prices probably would be sub- 
stantially lower. The results of 
their efforts were disappointing. 

In the case of almost every stock 


additional buying power had to be 
provided by the specialist himself. 
Specialists’ purchases at the open- 
ings alone totaled 1,099,350 shares, 
with a value of $49.1 million—pur- 
chases which were made. it should 
he pointed out, with no possible 
knowledge of what the market 
might do thereafter. The special- 
ists. in other words. had no con- 
ceivable idea how substantial their 
ultimate losses might turn out 


to be. 


Specialist. Positions 

Table Number 2 summarizes the 
position of all specialists through 
the day. Specialists dealt in 2.- 
923.170 shares. or 18.8 per cent 
of all purchases and sales. Spe- 
cialists purchased nearly one hun- 
dred out of every four hundred 
shares offered for sale on the floor 
of the Exchange—more precisely. 
their purchases accounted — for 
22.07 per cent of all purchases. 
They bought 1,759,360 shares hav- 
ing an estimated market value of 
S80. million. 

Their purchases during the day, 
plus the value of their inventory at 
opening prices. exceeded $126.5 
million. Almost invariably special- 
ists bought at a price below that of 
the preceding transaction—96 per 
cent of their purchases were made 
at lower prices: 4 per cent at 
higher prices. 

During the day. as _ prices 
steadied or rose fractionally. they 
were able to dispose of 1.163.610 
shares having an estimated market 
value of $52.5 million. 
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\i the close, specialists’ inven- 
tories totaled 2,246,524 shares: 
their investment $73.4 million—an 
increase, since the close Friday. of 
595.550 shares and $23.5 million 
in their capital commitments. 

In theory. a free market is one 
in which forces of supply and de- 
mand are expressed without  re- 
straint. In any market, however, 
effective supply and demand may 
suddenly get far out of balance. 
This may happen in the wheat mar- 
ket, the cotton market, or any type 
of market. 

The Stock Exchange has devised 
an emergency technique, the de- 
layed opening, to cope with such 
situations. The delayed opening 
is designed to maintain. insofar as 
is reasonably practicable, a fair 


and orderly market—to reduce to 
the greatest degree possible the 
price fluctuations at the opening 
and thus lessen the impact of 
startling news developments. This 
technique, of course, may be em- 
ployed to counterbalance — over- 
whelming surges of either selling 
or buying. 

Here is an_ illustration: NYZ 
Corp. closes at $100 a share. After 
the close the company announces 
an unanticipated extra dividend. 
At the opening the following day 
there is heavy demand for XYZ 
Corp. but few offers to sell. The 
specialist realizes that if the market 
in XYZ Corp. at that moment were 
left to itself, the stock might open at 
a substantially higher price. He 
consults with one or more of the 





Table <3 TWENTY MOST ACTIVE STOCKS SEPTEMBER 26, 1955 











VOLUME 
Opening Total Daily Avg. Prev. Opening Day's 
Issue Transaction For Day Aug.‘55 Close Net Change Net Change 

u Ss. Sew =... ee 75,000 202,500 22,887 62 — 7% — 5% 
Chrysler. sides x 70,000 168,300 16,030 993g — 5% — 8% 
Sperry Rand ......... 41,000 128,100 24,773 244 — 2% —2 
Genl. Motors ...... . 55,000 110,800 12,100 143% — 3% — 8% 
N. Y. Central a see 30,000 92,900 11,309 4814 — 4% —A4 
i > re 25,000 88,700 11,674 273% — 2% — 23% 
Radio Corp. sinh 20,000 78,200 6,296 5034 — 5% — 5 
Republic Steel ....... 25,000 74,500 7,983 537 — 4% — 52 
Anaconda A, eae 27,000 74,000 13,035 753 — 6% — 8% 
American Air Lines .. 35,000 73,400 10,643 2434 — 3% —2 
Kaiser Alum. . , 25,000 70,100 5,835 3958 — 5% —4 
Alleghany Corp. : 25,200 65,900 7,139 95g - 15g — 1% 
Genl. Electric ........ 25,000 65,600 11,048 51% — 3% — 3% 
Intl. Tel. & Tel........ 25,000 58,400 5,626 2956 — 2% — 2% 
Phillips Petr. . 20,000 58,000 8,487 7938 — 7% — 5% 
Royal Dutch Petr. .... 14,000 57,600 7,587 86 —10 — 658 
Bethlehem Steel ; 25.000 55,600 4,861 164 — 8% —14 
Colorado Fuel P F 20,000 53,700 12,939 328 — 3 — 3% 
Standard Oil (N. J.) .. 15,000 52,900 7,496 139Ve —10Ve — 85% 
Avco Mfg. Saas 24,000 52,100 8,413 638 — ¥*% — ¥ 


Excludes General Motors ‘‘when issued,’’ first traded 9/26/55. 
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28 Floor Officials, of whom 13 are 
Governors. The opening is delayed 
while efforts are made to attract 
more sell orders. This is done by 
informing brokers, institutions and 
investors known to have an interest 
in the stock that the opening price 
will probably be sharply higher. 

If there is still a large imbal- 
ance between immediate supply 
and demand, the specialist will of- 
fer to sell additional stock for his 
own account, going short if neces- 
sary. thus helping to make possible 
a reasonable opening price. 


Opening Price 

Under the circumstances — the 
opening price might be around 
S104 a share. a net rise of $4. Be- 
cause this is a variation of more 
than $2 a share from the previous 
close. the specialist must get a 
Floor Governor's approval to open 
the stock. 

The decision of the specialist 
and the Floor Governor with whom 
he works on a delayed opening 
calls, without question, for the 
keenest kind of judgment. It searce- 
ly need be added. though, that 





human judgment is not infallible. 

The delayed opening emergency 
technique was used on a_ broad 
scale September 26. Never before, 
according to veteran brokers, have 
the openings of so many issues 
been delayed. 

Some idea of the avalanche of 
selling which hit the market that 
day may be gained from Table 
Number 3, which lists the 20 most 
active stocks. In half the issues, the 
opening transaction alone was 
triple or more the average daily 
volume in August. 

Of the 1.541 issues on the Ex- 
change list, 534 had opened by 11 
o'clock. By noon another 283 had 
heen opened. One o'clock openings 
totaled 943, at 2 o’clock 1.009, at 
3 oclock 1,093 and 1,247 at the 
close. All but 294 issues had traded 
at the close, against the August 
daily average of 381 stocks not 
traded. 

~*~ * * 

This then. was the market on 
September 26, 1955—the story of 
how the nation’s market place, un- 
der tremendous pressure. efficiently 


served the investing public. 
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AN 
Investment Saga 


By Cari S. WittMer, Jr. 


ow does the little man make 
H out in the stock market? 

We have an answer to that one: 
can back up our answer with hard 
facts: and can even produce a legal 
document which attests to the suc- 
cess one “little man” enjoyed. 

Finally — incredible as it may 
this particular investor not 
only attributed most of his finan- 


seem 


cial success to the advice and coun- 
sel we gave him, he made that fact 
abundantly clear in a most tangible 
way: He made us beneficiaries in 
his will! 

Perhaps we're getting ahead of 
ourselves. so let’s start at the be- 
ginning: 

We are, respectively, resident 
manager and registered representa- 
tive in the Hagerstown, Maryland. 
office of a member firm of the 
New York Stock Exchange. We've 
worked together for 
20 years. 

Eighteen years 
ago —on October 
8, 1937 — Archie 
R. Starkey, a lo- 
comotive engineer 
for the 
vania 


Pennsyl- 
Railroad, 
who lived in Hag- 
erstown. walked in- 
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aND CHARLES M. Brown 


to the member firm office with 
which we were then connected. 
Then 51 years old, Mr. Starkey 
identified himself; established his 
credit: and — asking for neither 
advice nor suggestions—purchased 
200 shares of Anaconda Copper, 
100 shares of Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, 100 shares of Zenith Radio 
and 100 shares of American Water 
Works & Electric. He paid cash in 
full for these shares—about $11,- 
000 — which represented, we 
learned later, his savings plus some 
profits realized on real estate deals. 


All Reinvested 


Until he died on September 6. 
1955, Mr. Starkey 
do business with us. 


continued — to 
transferring 
his account on the occasions we 
left one member firm to join an- 
other. Throughout _ that 
period, he always reinvested the 
entire sum realized from the sale 
of any security; dividends and in- 


entire 


terest were also reinvested. 

In 1954, Mr. Starkey’s income 
from interest and dividends on his 
security investments amounted to 
$49,571.25. 

When he died this year at the 
age of 69, the market value of 
his $905.750.76. 


holdings was 








\vainst that latter sum were loans 

made to purchase or carry se- 
of about $300,000. The 
net figure of $605,751 represented 


curities 


an appreciation of more than 5,400 
per cent over the $11.000 initial 
investment. 





All this. mind you. despite the 
fact that right up to the day he 
retired early in 1955, Mr. Starkey’s 


income from his regular occupa- 


tion never reached $8,000  annu- 
ally. He always put in as much 
overtime as he could get with the 
railroad, for years working a 
seven-day week. He had also dab- 
bled in real estate — although not 
always successfully until about 
10 years before he died. 

Born in) Marvin Chapel. Vir- 
ginia. one of 10° children living 
on a_five-acre farm. his formal 
education ended after the third 
erade. Railroads fascinated him 
from childhood, and he got a job 
with the Pennsylvania as soon as 
he was old enough to work. 


When he first became our cus- 
tomer in 1937, Mr. Starkey neither 
sought nor welcomed investment 
advice. He sold his initial 3500- 





share purchase in three days—-ac- 
tually before the certificates had 
been physically delivered to him 
netting a profit of about $1,090. 
Five days later, he bought back 
the 100 shares of Pennsylvania 
Railroad, as well as 200 Republic 
Steel, 100 Kennecott and 100 Con- 
tainer Corporation. Three days 
thereafter, he sold Container and 
Republic: six weeks later he sold 
the Kennecott: but he held the 
Pennsylvania. He made a $200 
profit on the 400 shares sold. 

At this period in his investment 
career. our client was convinced 
he could guess the short-term trend 
of the stock market and make a 
quick and sure profit in the proc- 
ess. Earnings. prospects or any 
factor other than dividends failed 
to interest him. but he did gener- 
ally stick to “name” stocks. 


1941 Turning Point 


The turning point probably 
came in 1941. when we persuaded 
him to buy defaulted railroad 
bonds. He purchased substantial 
amounts—at average prices of 
around 30 cents on the dollar 
and some of these securities are 
still in his estate. 

He made a profit—in many in- 
stances an almost fantastic profit 

on every defaulted rail bond he 
purchased! For instance: Seven 
Missouri Pacific 5 per cent bonds 
of L977. which cost him $2.100, 
paid more than $4,500 in interest 
and were worth over $6.600 when 
he died. The reorganization of the 
Rock Island Railroad permitted 
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him to exchange his holdings of 
that carrier’s bonds for other liens 
and stock. In the exchange he re- 
ceived 400 shares of stock—at no 
cost which are currently worth 
about $36,000. 

In 1943, he began buying pre- 
ferred and common stocks of util- 
ity holding companies. Again, the 
results were extraordinary. His 
estate contains, for example, 2.300 
shares of Southwestern Public 
Service stock—which cost about 
$6.900— valued at $63.537 


No Quick Decisions 


\lthough a lovable and gener- 
ous individual, Mr. Starkey was 
a demanding customer. He never 
made a decision hastily. and, par- 
ticularly in later years, never made 
one without a thorough and even 
exhausting study of all available 
facts. Even when he had no inten- 
tion of either selling any securi- 
ties he owned or buying any 
others. he would discuss the stock 
market, his portfolio, business con- 
ditions and general economics for 
hours at a time, day after day. 

In one way. he was an_ ideal 
investor: Temporary market fluc- 
tuations didn't affect his long-term 
judgment. And he never for a 
moment lost his complete confi- 
dence in the country and its future. 

While he hated to pay taxes. 
he paid them to the penny. He 
was scrupulously honest always. 

For several years before his 
death. we urged him—at first with 
no success—to make a will. since 
his estate was a considerable one. 
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He told us we had been remem- 
hered, but gave no details. 

When his will was filed. we dis- 
covered each of us had been left 
an income of $50 a month for life. 
When we die, this passes to our 
children. who may receive consid- 
erably larger monthly incomes 
when other beneficiaries pass on. 





oe -_™ 
Southwestern 
Public Service 


Naturally, we were honored by 


our client’s remembrance. 

Mr. Starkey had been lavish in 
his praise of us long before he 
died. At least 25 new customers 
he brought us can be accounted for 
readily. and probably as many 
more we cant trace directly. 

Besides the bequests to us. Mr. 
Starkey provided generously for 
his widow, daughter. relatives. in- 
laws. churches and charities. 

Have his immediate survivors 
evidenced any resentment because 
we benefited from his will? Well. 
hardly. As a matter of fact, Mrs. 
Starkey has given us discretionary 
power to handle her investments. 

Perhaps we won't be able to do 
as well for her as we did for her 
late husband. But. we certainly 
intend to try our damndest! 





CASH 
COMMON 
DIVIDENDS 
SET MORE 
New Records 
On ths Now You Sack Ee 
change received $5.055,417,040 in 
cash dividend payments during the 
first 
year. This compared with total 


cash dividends of $4.494.630.090 
paid to holders of the same securi- 


nine months of the current 


ties in the corresponding three- 
quarters of 1954. 

Cash 
ments 


common dividend pay- 


in the nine months ended 


Sept. 30, 1955, represented: 


e A new high for the first nine 
months of any year. 

¢ An improvement of 12.5 per 
cent over the disbursements in the 
same period of last year. 

@ The thirteenth successive time 
for the first 
nine months hit a new peak. 


in which dividends 


e The first time in history that 
the $5-billion-mark was reached in 
a comparable period. 

Of the 1.079 common stocks list- 
ed on the “Big Board” at the close 
of the third quarter of this year, 
958. or 88.7 per cent. paid one or 


10 


















$5 BILLION, 


more cash dividends during the 
nine months then ended. 

Larger payments were made by 
160 of the listed common stocks, 
104. paid the same in both years 
and 94 paid less this year than last. 
In the accompanying table, the 
total of 121 under the heading 
includes 27 common stocks 
which paid no cash dividends dur- 
ing the first nine 1955 months but 
which did pay in the correspond- 


“less” 


ing period of last year. 
24 Groups Gain 
By industrial classifications, 24 
of the 27 the table 
boosted their cash dividend pay- 


groups in 


ments over the same 1954 period. 

Percentagewise, the largest gains 
were 37 per cent by U. S. com 
panies operating abroad, 35.8 per 
cent by building trade industry 
companies and 33.5 per cent by 
aircraft industry companies. 

The three declines were 4.7 per 
cent by real estate company com- 
mon stocks. 1.5 per cent by tobac- 
cos and 0.5 per cent by textiles. 

Three groups of common stocks 

utilities, petroleum and_ natural 
gas and chemicals topped all 
others in dollar volume of cash 
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dividend payments, with respec- 
tive totals of $953,880.960, $790,- 
086.120 and $565,300,770. The 
total for these three groups — 
$2.309,2607,850 — accounted for 
more than 45 per cent of the divi- 
dend payments by all listed com- 
mon stocks in the first nine months. 

The smallest dividend payments 
by classifications were $12,091,890 
by real estate common. shares, 
$16.777.500 by leather and leather 
products and $17,897.470 by ship- 


building and operating issues. 
All 15 listed tobacco common 
stocks and all 9 listed office equip- 
ment common shares paid cash 
dividends during the first nine 
months of 1955—the only two in- 
dustrial groups which had _per- 
fect records in that respect. 
Among non-dividend payers in 
the first three-quarters of 1955 
were 14 automotive common 
stocks, 14 railroad and railroad 
equipment issues and 12 textiles. 





CASH DIVIDENDS ON N. Y. S. E. LISTED COMMON STOCKS 
First 9 Months 1955 vs. First 9 Months 1954 


Number Paying 





First 9 

Listed Mos. 

9/30/55 1955 
Aircraft Industry .......... 28 26 
Amusement Industry ...... 25 23 
Automotive Industry , 66 52 
Building Trade Industry .... 30 28 
Chemical Industry . wale 85 80 
Electrical Equip. Industry ... 24 22 
Farm Machinery Industry .. 6 4 
Financial Industry ... ; 36 33 
Food Prod. & Beverages .. 71 65 
Leather & Leather Prod..... 10 8 
Machinery & Metals Ind.... 108 99 
Mining Industry .......... 39 30 
Office Equipment ........ 9 9 
Paper & Publishing Ind. .... 41 37 
Petroleum & Nat. Gas Ind... 50 44 
Railroad & R. R. Equipment 82 68 
ake... ore eerie 9 8 
Retail Trade Industry ..... 70 63 
Rubber Industry .......... 9 8 
Shipbuilding and Oper. ... 9 8 
Steel & Iron Industry. ‘ 38 33 
Textile Industry ... ‘ 43 31 
Tobacco Industry ......... 15 15 
Utilities . sitetarvacacse Gobna ard 110 108 
Miscellaneous Businesses .. 23 20 
U. S. Cos. Operating Abroad 23 18 
Foreign Stocks ........... 20 18 
1,079 958 





Estimated 
Total Payments Per Cent 
More Same Less First 9 Mos. 1955 Change 
21 3 2 $ 81,213,350 +33.5 
12 10 1 53,286,240 $13.3 
25 22 13 427,872,420 $12.8 
18 7 3 67,572,880 + 35.8 
42 32 8 565,300,770 + 18.3 
9 WW 2 169,778,940 +-12.2 
3 1 1 40,026,650 +14.5 
14 18 1 106,171,230 + 6.1 
28 29 9 179,049,300 + 2.8 
3 5 16,777,500 +- 3.2 
53 29 17 191,675,170 +15.2 
16 13 2 150,879,430 + 4.6 
5 1 3 26,135,700 +-10.2 
19 17 1 112,569,410 +13.3 
26 16 5 790,086,120 +11.5 
20 39 9 269,773,610 +13.0 
6 1 2 12,091,890 — 47 
23 33 8 233,856,150 + 5.1 
3 3 3 49,259,250 +19.5 
3 3 3 17,897,470 +14.6 
15 12 7 243,424,000 $21.9 
7 16 12 47,930,590 — 0.5 
4 9 2 67,546,910 — 1.5 
57 51 _ 953,880,960 +10.5 
9 8 4 35,558,460 +17.9 
10 6 3 43,562,440 37.0 
9 9 — 102,240,200 +159 
460 404 121 $5,055,417,040 +12.5 
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The Aluminum Industry 


AND THE INVESTOR’S STAKE 
IN NEW PRODUCTS 


By Ricuarp S. Reynoups, Jr. 


President. Reynolds Metals Company 


{ gas story of aluminum’s vigor- 
ous growth in the last decade 
is the story of an industry's deep 
and enthusiastic belief in the future 
of its product—and the vigorous 
development and sales program 
which turned faith into reality. 

This intensity of belief and ac- 
tion found its vital stimulus in the 
simple fact that at the end of World 
War Il 
minum plant production capacity 
equal to five times all known an- 
nual pre-war demand. 


there was an excess alu- 


Before the war. maximum an- 


nual consumption of aluminum 
never exceeded 400 million pounds. 
\lthough diversified 


uses. principal outiets were limited 


there’ were 
to utensils. pistons. cable and alumi- 
num foil for packaging of confec- 
tions. cigarettes and cheese. 

In 1955. the nation’s total supply 
L billion 
900% 
vet demand exceeds supply. 


of aluminum will exceed 
pounds—-an increase of 

Literally thousands of aluminum 
end products are now being pro- 
duced by 20.000 


over manufac- 


12 


turers. Today, all major industries 
and thousands of small businesses 
use aluminum in increasing vol- 

And. the outlook for larger. 


and new. industrial uses was never 


ume, 


more promising. 

\luminum is a metal of great 
versatility. To say that it does not 
rust. is light in weight, high in 
strength. reflects and conducts heat. 
and has a natural beauty which 
needs no after-maintenance, is to 
mention only a few of its many 
qualities. Unlike other non-ferrous 
metals. it is also a mass use materi- 


fluminum’s light weight is adaptable 
for temporary oil. gas and water lives. 
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al, for it can and does compete in 
many fields with steel, paper, 
wood. glass. copper, zinc, lead, 
plastics and yarns. 

\t the war’s end. while the pri- 
mary aluminum producers were 
well aware of these many qualities. 
they were relatively unrecognized 
by most manufacturers and by the 
general public. To distribute the 
output of this greatly expanded in- 
dustry. therefore. called for an ex- 
traordinarily vigorous development 
and sales effort covering both pro- 
duction and consumption, 


Concerted Effort 


\ whole industry, a specific end 
product or even a component of an 
end product would be selected as a 
potential user of the metal and a 
concerted effort undertaken to in- 
troduce aluminum. Frequently. a 
great deal of laboratory and devel- 
opment work, normally associated 
with new product development. 
preceded its acceptance. In many 
cases. industrial equipment had to 
be redesigned before a manufac- 
turer would use aluminum. Many 
manufacturers had to be persuad- 
ed to revise their operational pro- 
cedures. Generally. it was a prob- 
lem of overcoming inertia and re- 
sistance to change. Large ad- 
Vvertising expenditures. consider- 





ably higher than had been tradi- 
tional in the metals trade, became 
routine in the course of this con- 
centrated drive to sell aluminum 
to both fabricator and consumer. 
In brief. “develop the product and 
make the sale” has become a fixed 
industry procedure and is so 
closely interwoven with everyday 
product production that an_ in- 
vestor in an integrated aluminum 
company has a definite stake in the 
whole range of aluminum products 
and growth. In my opinion, this 
is true whether the aluminum is 
made and sold by the primary pro- 
ducer in consumer product form 
or delivered to thousands of fab- 
ricators in the typical semi-fabri- 
cated form for processing. 

As an integrated aluminum pro. 
ducer and fabricator. our $360.- 
000,000 yearly sales reflect the 
shipment of a very broad range of 
products. The largest part of our 
sales consists of typical mill prod- 
ucts the pig. ingot. sheet. rod and 
extrusions used by fabricators of 
aluminum product lines. Actually. 
our list’ of products starts with 


fluminum oil rig. Aluminum pipeline. 











Richard S. Reynolds, Jr., was born in 1908 and 
attended Davidson College and the University 
of Pennsylvania, receiving a B.S. degree from 
the Wharton School of Finance in 1930. In the 
same year, with two partners, he formed a 
brokerage firm and became a member of the 
New York Stock Exchange. 

In 1938 Mr. Reynolds joined Reynolds Metals 
Co. as assistant to the president. He became 
company treasurer the same year. In 1944 he 
was elected a vice president; and was chosen to be president in 1948. 
Mr. Reynolds is a director of the U. S. Foil Co., Robertshaw-Fulton 
Controls Co., Central National Bank of Richmond, Va., and he is a 








former president of The Aluminum Association. 


alumina, which is chemically re- 
fined the baux- 
ite—preparatory to the production 
of primary aluminum. We supply 
alumina to Aluminum 
Company, the nation’s newest 
aluminum producer, and to the 
chemical. 


from basic ore- 


Anaconda 


and 
other industries. As a wholly in- 
tegrated 


abrasive. ceramic 
however. we 
and. distribute 
finished consumer products. And 


producer. 
also manufacture 
we operate an industrial division 
to design and produce on order 
aluminum components for manu- 
facturers of appliances and other 
products. Yet, the dual program 
of development and sales domi- 
nates planning in all three divi- 
sions and is as pronounced as at 
the end of World War II. 

Five years ago, our industry 
was reporting the use of 10 pounds 


of aluminum per car. Today’s 
average is over 35, with some 


newer and larger models using 75 


pounds. Automobile styling has a 
dominant influence on sales. Be- 
14 





cause our industry can produce 
smooth, satinlike or color anodized 
aluminum aluminum is 
a_ strong competitor of chrome. 
Our company produced the first 
aluminum extruded fender section 
for the 1954 Cadillac Eldorado. In 
recent months, we have done ex- 
perimental and development work 
on a new color anodized grille. The 
result will be seen on some 1956 
and 1957 models. 

The same trend is apparent in 
the construction industry, where 
15 years ago an estimated 60 mil- 
lion pounds of aluminum were 
consumed annually. This year. 
over 750 million pounds will be 
used to make a wide variety of 
building products, from window 
screens and insulation to the en- 
tire exterior of a multi-story build- 


finishes. 


Evaporator 
for refrig- 
erator made 
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of aluminum. 


tor 
ig- 
rade 
inum. 


ing. Our company has a substan- 
tial siake in this development. 

In the recent modernization of 
a large department store, for ex- 
ample, an entire exterior nearly 
two blocks in length and four sto- 
ries in height was redesigned in 
aluminum. We did the design de- 
velopment work, produced the 
material and became the sub-con- 
tractor in its erection. 


Aluminum Pipe 


For the past two years, we have 
been doing development work on 
aluminum for the oil and gas in- 
dustry. Aluminum pipe for carry- 
ing gas over difficult terrain is now 
in use, as is aluminum pipe for 
surface servicing. Aluminum cans 
containing motor oil are now on 
trial in a sales area of one of the 
nation’s large oil companies. 

Of course, aluminum containers 
are in common use by the frozen 
foods industry, but a great deal of 
development work is currently be- 
ing carried on throughout the 
aluminum industry to extend this to 
the beer and canning industries. 
The electrical appliance field is a 
large consumer of aluminum mill 
products. You can see patented 
Reynolds Tubed Sheet in the evap- 
orator box of the latest model re- 
frigerators. Because this new prod- 
uct makes a more efficient heat ex- 
changer and because of its already 
wide adoption, we expect it to be 
applied to many other types of ap- 
pliances and machinery. 

For years. we have been selling 
aluminum foil packaging. It not 
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only protects the contents but 
has eye appeal—a fact well estab- 
lished with food processors. Soon 
after the war, our sales division 
decided this would be an_ ideal 
product for kitchen and household 
use and we designed and put such 
a product on the market. Today, 
Reynolds Wrap is a_ profitable, 
multi-million dollar end product, 
sold in every market throughout 
the nation. Not only does it per- 
form 1001 useful services in the 
home, but in use, it has made the 
American public aluminum-con- 
scious. The housewife now knows 
about the advantages of aluminum. 
She knows that it can be left in a 
moist atmosphere for months with- 
out rust, is light in weight, reflects 
heat and has a beautiful finish. 


“Quality Protected” 


Again. because the housewife 
knows about aluminum’s protec- 
tive qualities through Reynolds 
Wrap, this year over two billion 
packages of food and manufac- 
tured products will carry a bright 
printed seal with the legend. 
“Quality Protected With Reynolds 
Wrap Aluminum Packaging.” 

All of this, to my mind, points 
up the salient fact that the inves- 
tor’s stake in new products in the 
aluminum industry is to be found 
primarily in the nature and vigor 
of the industry’s philosophy of 
growth—growth which provides a 
diversified interest in new prod- 
ucts and new uses which. in the 
end, also mean the continuous 
growth of sales and profits. 








OPPORTUNITIES; U 


W ALL STREET 
T has a “Help 
t Wanted” sign 


hanging out. 
The biggest se- 
curities market in 
the world has an 
almost desperate 
need for trained 
and is 
the 


personnel 
eager to do 
training. 


America is in- 





vestment - con- 
scious today on a scale that is with- 
out precedent. Employment, per- 
all are 
at record highs. Industry is spend- 


sonal income and savings 


ing billions of dollars on research, 
new plant and equipment. More 
and more people are seeking the 
opportunity to share in the growth 
of our economy by investment in 
the common stocks of our major 
corporations. The securities indus- 
try is being called upon for an 
educational 

program — of 


and merchandising 


almost — unlimited 


scope, 
Today's Shortage 


And, as of today, there are not 
enough trained men 
to do the job. 
thirty ago it was 
different. Wall Street had the fas- 
for bright 
then that the electronic and petro- 


hor women 


Some years 


cination young men 


chemical industries have today. 
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Promising young fellows in those 
days fought for the opportunity 
to get a job as a messenger on the 
trading floor of the New York 
Stock Exchange. And, if they man- 
aged to join one of the leading se- 
curities firms—they felt they were 
well on their way up. Wall Street 
was a place with a future. 

The 1930's changed this picture 
drastically. Wall Street became a 
for most of the 
country’s economic woes and the 


whipping boy 


volume of trading in_ securities 
shrank to microscopic levels. Not 
only did Wall Street lose its ap- 
peal for young people but jobs 
simply were not available for those 
interested. It was the 
fad then to talk learnedly about 
\merica’s economic maturity and 


who were 


the relative unimportance of the 
securities industry. 


Seems Strange 


This sounds a little strange today 
in view of the nation’s tremendous 
surge of growth since then and 
our prospects for the future—but 
it kept young men and women out 
of the securities business. 

As a result, however. T have an 
idea that Wall Street's key 
today are older than their counter- 


men 


parts in commerce and industry 


simply because a generation ol 
young men by-passed the securities 
business. Leaders in the financial 


world are. of course. thoroughly 
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aware of the problem and are 
working with vision and energy to 
overcome it. 

\ short while ago Keith Fun- 
President of the New York 
Stock Exchange. made a talk in 
which he projected the growth of 
over the 
the huge 
amount of capital needed to fi- 
nance that growth. He estimated 
that the “staggering” total of 8375 
will be for the 
United States to raise to reach the 


ston. 


the American economy 


next ten years and 


billion necessary 
level of industrial and business ac- 
livity anticipated for 1965. 


Stock Financing 


Much of that business will be 
supplied by earnings plowed back 
into the business, by money set 
aside as reserves for depreciation, 
and by bonds. Even at that. Mr. 
Funston pointed out, up to $8 bil- 
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stock. 


But what is the connection be- 


the sale of new common 
tween this need for new capital in 
vast quantities and Wall Street's 
lack of adequate trained person- 
nel? Simply this: the public is not 
eoing to wander in off the street 
and start investing in new securi- 
ties ata record rate. 


Public Education 


The public must be educated to 
know just what is involved in in- 
vestment—the risks which go with 
the purchase of a share in business, 
the financial resources necessary. 
the opportunities which lie ahead 
for the men and women who par- 
ticipate in the ownership of the 
productive resources of a growing 
nation. 

The financial industry, after all. 
is a service industry. What we have 
to offer is professional counsel and 


lion a year should come from guidance based on_ the 


highest 


Harold L. Bache is senior partner in one of the 
largest member firms of the New York Stock 
Exchange. 

After attending Cornell University, he served 
as an officer in the United States Army during 
World War I. 

Mr. Bache is a director of the Madison 
Square Boys’ Club; trustee of the Gunnery 
School, Washington, Conn.; a member of the 
Mayor’s Committee, The New York City Youth 
Board; and Chairman of the Hawthorne-Cedar 
Knolls School, Hawthorne, N. Y. ‘ 

. An authority on commodities, he has served as an officer or gov- 
; ernor of several of the nation’s largest commodity exchanges, and 
is a former governor of the Association of Stock Exchange firms. 
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standard of business ethics. In this 
connection, I can’t help mention- 
ing a development which has a 
direct relationship to the public 
and to young people looking for 
opportunities in the world of fi- 
nance. In the past two decades a 
new professional man has evolved 
in Wall Street—the securities ana- 
lyst. In my opinion, this is one 
of the most rewarding and stimu- 
lating careers Wall Street has to 
offer. The analyst exists primarily 
for the benefit of the public. It’s 
his job to study a company in the 
finest detail, to evaluate manage- 
ment, product, competition, growth 


prospects—any of the myriad fac- 
tors which can affect a corporation 
and its outstanding securities. His 
judgment is based not alone on 
what he learned in school—essen- 
tial as that is—but on intimate 
first-hand knowledge of the par- 
ticular company in which he is 
interested. 

Twenty years ago the securities 
analyst was something of a novelty 

today he is a vital link between 
the brokerage firm and the in- 
vesting public. 

That's only one of the many 
careers which Wall Street can offer 
the men and women who seek a 
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place in a dynamic industry. The 
positions range from the registered 
representative—who must — have 
not only an intimate knowledge of 
his client’s investment needs and 
how to satisfy them, but also an 
ability to understand men and 
women as acute as a country doc- 
tor—to the highly skilled techni- 
cian who finds ways to put elec. 
tronics to work in order to make 
his firm’s operations more efli- 
cient, 
In dollars and cents what are 
the potential rewards? 
Not long ago the 


¢ Q 0 0 0 Investment Associa- 
“a ZAR tion of New York dis- 
; D. covered that 30-year- 
\i a3, old, college-trained 
LOS 


men in the securities 


ee 





business for five years 
or so averaged about 
$9.000 a year. The 
men surveyed expect- 
ed to double that in- 
come in another five 
years and triple it in 
ten. Eventually many 
of the best men will become part- 
ners in securities firms. 

Its Wall Street's job to tell this 
story to young people everywhere. 
to convince them that the securi- 
ties business has an unlimited and 
exciting future for them, to invite 
them to offer their sood sense, 
their enterprise, their courage and 
their ingenuity to profitably build 
their own future-—and, in the 
process, to contribute to the growth 
and security of our country. 

The securities industry has em- 
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barked on such a program and the 
results have already become ap- 
parent. | have in mind such proj- 
ects as the scholarships offered at 
universities by securities firms, 
training courses for new person- 
nel, aptitude evaluations to encour- 
age the best qualified people in 
the best type of job for them, the 
educational work of the New York 
Stock Exchange which is being 
carried out on a national scale. 


A Dynamic Place 


Wall Street is a dynamic and 
satisfying place in the business 
world—TI only hope that I, and the 
many other men in Wall Street 
who are looking to the future, can 
persuade enough of our young 
people to agree with us so that we 
can get along with the work ahead 
of us. 

If you believe that this country 
is just starting to grow—if you 
believe that you can contribute in 
some way to encouraging that 
erowth—if you're looking for a 
job that combines an opportunity 
to serve the public with a career 
that has no ceiling—then come 
down and talk it over with the 
personnel manager of a Stock Ex- 
change member firm. 











Textile Concern and Instrument Maker 


JOIN TRADING LIST 


Chadbourn-Gotham, Ine. is a 
new company formed in September 
through the merger of Gotham 
Hosiery Co. into Chadbourn Ho- 
siery Mills, Ine. 

Gotham common had been listed 
on the Exchange since 1925, but 
Chadbourn Hosiery Mills, formed 
in 1936. was not listed. 

The new company’s $l-par value 
(ticker 
CG) were listed on the Exchange 


common shares symbol 


late in September. 


Exchange Terms 


Gotham common owners received 
one share in the new company for 
each share: while Chadbourn re- 
ceived three new for one old. 

The new company makes wom- 
en’s hosiery and men’s hosiery 
from the new yarns which stretch 
to fit the foot. Lingerie is another 
important product. 

The properties of the two com- 
panies have a combined knitting 
capacity in the United States and 
Canada of 2.245.000 dozen pairs 
of women’s hosiery and 525,000 
dozen pairs of men’s hose. 

For the first five months of 1955. 
Gotham reported net sales of 
$2.744.000: net loss of $172,902. 

Chadbourn Hosiery Mills _ re- 
ported net sales of $14,185,000 for 
the 44 weeks through last June 4. 
Net profit for the same period 
amounted to $487.695. 
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Beckman Instruments, Ine. has 
rapidly in 
through 

other companies specializing in the 
production of 


frown recent years, 


largely acquisitions of 
electronic —instru- 
ments. Net sales have risen more 
than tenfold in the last decade 
to $21.331.000 in the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1955. from $2.- 
007.000 in calendar 1946, 

The company’s 1.324.735 shares 
of Sl-par common. stock (ticker 
symbol: BEC) were listed on the 
Exchange on November 7. 

The Beckman company engages 
in the design and production of 
laboratory research, medical, radi- 
ation and process control instru- 
ments. It also manufactures 
electronic computers and data 
reduction systems. 


Seven Acquisitions 

In the last five years, seven com- 
panies have been absorbed—Heli- 
pot Corp., Berkeley Scientific Corp.. 
Specialized Instruments Corp., 
Spinco Service Co., Liston-Becker 
Instrument Co., Liston-Folb Instru- 
ment Co. and Place Industrial Ce- 
ramics Corp. 

Beckman’s net earnings rose to 
a new high at $1,322.000, or $1.06 
per common share, in fiscal 1955. 

The company has 2,633 share 
owners. No cash dividends have 
been paid since 1950, in accor- 
dance with the policy of plowing 
earnings back into expansion. 
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A king Fundg 
por Values 


Onds 
Deprecialion 


ow seriously handicapped is 
H the individual with _ little 
knowledge of basic economics ? 

\re_ these people -despite that 
pretty well informed 
about the world they live in? 

\ study by the Council for Ad- 


vancement of Secondary 


deficiency 


Educa- 
tion shows that newspapers use 
economic and financial terms wide- 
ly outside of their financial sections. 

In seven successive days only. 
this survey disclosed. 130 economic 


terms terms perhaps meaningless 


Economic 
Blindness 


to those lacking a grounding in eco- 
were printed 1,356 times 
important 


nomics 
by one metropolitan 
newspaper on pages outside of the 
financial section. 

reasonable that the 
reader who didn’t know what the 


It seems 


words meant must have had con- 
siderable difficulty figuring out 
what the article was about. 

Eleven of the 130 terms. and 
the frequency each was used in the 
seven days. appear below. 

The Council for Advancement 
of Secondary Education offers a 
solution to this problem: More and 
better teaching of economics in the 
nation’s high schools! 





11 FREQUENTLY-USED ECONOMIC TERMS 


Frequency on Given Dates 


— December, 1954 —_——————__, 








Economic Terms Total 

and Ideas 73, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, Frequency 
NEY aie ab dia dlenes Bikes 4 10 12 9 10 8 15 68 
Dividends. ...........% 2 4 4 5 4 6 10 35 
BOE SESE Sessa he mae 7 z= 3 4 6 4 9 35 
Stockholders ...... ; 2 3 4 2 4 3 9 27 
Corporation Director: 2 2 2 2 1 2 4 16 
DN Shs isa amre ai 1 1 2 y 1 3 4 14 
Monopolies ....... 1 2 1 2 1 3 10 
Anti-Trust Laws .... 2 1 1 2 2 8 
Depreciation ....... . 1 1 1 3 6 
Sinking Funds ...... 1 1 1 1 2 6 
re | 1 1 2 5 
I bia hide Csslanave GN bcs Ghul ayercua dw alee eet 230 
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How do you buy and sell stocks ? 


Question submitted by Roman Stans, 
Robbinsdale, Minn., Telephone Co. Supervisor. 


Some people seem to think the New York Stock Ex- 

change “sells” you stock or “buys” the stock you 

' want to sell. It doesn’t. The Exchange provides the 

A market place where these transactions are made under 
rom strict supervision. Here’s how it works . 

Say you want to buy some shares of a company at the lowest price 
you can get at that time. You contact a Member Firm of the New York 
Stock Exchange in your locality and place your order “at the market 
The Member Firm immediately wires or phones your order to their 
representative on the floor of the Exchange. It’s his responsibility to 
get you the lowest aveilable price from a seller in the market. When 
your order is to sell, his job is to get the highest price for you. 

In this way the Exchange brings together buyers and sellers like 
you from all over the country. A transaction takes place when a seller 
offering the lowest price and a buyer bidding the highest price agree 
on a figure. All this is done in the open and the whole procedure usually 
takes only a few minutes or less. It’s pretty fascinating to watch. 
Why don’t you plan to visit the Exchange and see it in action? You’re 
always welcome. 

WHERE CAN | GET INFORMATION ABOUT STOCKS AND INVESTING? 


Question submitted by Dr. David Paschen, 
Milwaukee, Wise., Dentist. 


Your local Member Firm can supply you with informa- 
tion on any of the 1,078 companies listed on the Ex- 
change. Many of these companies have long records 
of growth and annual dividend payment. But remem- 
ber, there’s no stock you can buy without some degree 
of risk ...so make sure you have some life insurance and emergency 
savings. Then investigate. Your Member Firm will be glad to give you— 
without cost or obligation—facts to help you invest on a sound basis. 


OWN YOUR SHARE OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 
Members and Member Firms of the NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 








